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Does not the question whether I can be 'lost' depend entirely on my 
purpose? If I merely go wandering forth without caring where I 
go or whether I get anywhere, I can not get lost. Or again, if I 
seek the wilderness merely to enjoy congenial company and some 
light refreshments, like the poet Omar, I may find it 'paradise enow,' 
and can not be lost. I can get 'lost' only if I can not get to where 
I want to go, or get to where I do not want to go. I get 'lost,' that 
is, if I want to get to a certain place by a certain time. But apart 
from this desire, the question whether I know where I am has no 
interest for me. If I am not in a hurry, there may be several alter- 
native ways to choose from, each of which may have some attractions, 
and be judged good and right by me. If I experience a growth (or 
loss) of power, or if I change my purpose, I may radically change my 
valuation of what is the 'true' and 'right' way for me. 

In short, it is probably impossible to conceive a situation such 
that our attitude towards it does not enter into our estimate of what 
it 'really and truly' is. The human purpose and valuation involved 
in the recognition of 'reality' have been wholly overlooked by Pro- 
fessor Russell, and that he should have failed to perceive this can be 
attributed only to the fact that he has assumed reality to be fully 
determined apart from our agency. But this is just the assumption 
he has to make good against the pragmatists. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 

Cobpus Chbisti College, Oxford. 



IN REPLY TO PROFESSOR JAMES 

A RECENT note of mine concerning a philosophical problem in 
evidence 1 has been tentatively construed by Professor James 
as an attack upon his views and has been briefly replied to by him 2 
in such a way as to grant my contentions in abstracto while denying 
their relevancy as strictures upon Professor James's own theory 
of experience. Inasmuch as the article in question was in certain 
important parts a criticism of Professor James's views, I am not 
averse to saying one word, and a last one, concerning the reply the 
article has drawn forth. 

It would be unfair of me to ask Professor James to rewrite his 
philosophy for my own benefit; but I fear that his fascinating ex- 
positions that have appeared recently— chiefly in this Journal — 
will never convince me as they stand that they have no idealistic 
implications. I am quite willing to believe that the difficulties I 
find in avoiding their idealism may lie in my own ignorance of 
Professor James's terminology. But when I read that 'to be rad- 

1 This Journal, Vol. III., p. 645. 
'Ibid., Vol. III., p. 712. 
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ical, an empiricism must not . . . exclude from its constructions any 
element that is directly experienced' and that 'for such a philos- 
ophy . . . any kind of relation experienced must he accounted as 
"real" as anything else in the system,' 3 I am utterly unable to 
reconcile the common-sense realism implicit in these sentences with 
the apparent idealism proclaimed in the remark that 'while one part 
of experience leans upon another part, experience as a whole leans 
upon nothing.' I can only conjecture that the reconciliation is to 
be found by showing that the word 'experience' is used in a different 
sense in each of the above passages. The citations here given do not 
suffer from being torn from their context, I believe. They exemplify 
a difficulty I am unfortunate enough to encounter only too fre- 
quently in those classic essays on radical empiricism. 

Only two other matters: First, to call a philosophical theory a 
'methodological postulate' does not exempt it from living up to the 
rules of the philosophizing game. If it is only a postulate that 
experience is autonomous and the physical world a mere ideal scheme, 
then this theory is neither right nor wrong. It is merely a fiat. But 
part of the fiat is that the fiat be right ; and none of the radical em- 
piricists seem to concern themselves over the logical paradoxes hereby 
precipitated. This is perhaps of minor importance ; the second point 
is vital. Professor James's reply states that he is 'perfectly willing 
to admit any number of noumenal beings or events into philosophy 
if only their pragmatic value can be shown. ' I would like to know 
whether Professor James believes that the cumulative evidences of 
both ordinary experience and the researches in all the natural sci- 
ences do not indicate with convincing clearness that countless things 
and events are, by reason of the very nature of experience itself, 
experienced as that which they are not or are only partially. And 
as a corollary question: if experience is self-supporting (in any 
intelligible sense), does this fact preclude the possibility of (a) 
something not experienced and (6) action of experience upon a 
noumenon? 

Should the reply be that some sort of transmental is implied, I 
would gladly recant, even though Professor James should still insist 
that the nature of that transmental is irrelevant to all human inter- 
ests, even the most intellectual. This latter issue might be settled 
by itself. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 

3 Ibid., Vol. I., p. 534. 



